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Green fields below, that still persuade 
The happy song, of bird or maid, 
And Astrea, smiling in the shade ;,tt- 

And thousand charms, with these, that tell 
Of nymph and dryad; brook apd dell, 
Each hallowed with a crowning spell 1 

The common earth, meanwhile — the towers, 
As well as vales, all prankt with flowers, — 
That sing and laugh away the hoars ; 

The glad young waters, leaping free, 
Still catching rainbows as they flee, 
And bound, through beams eternally; 

"With none beside, the bliss to share, 
The soul to answer ; and, to hear, 
When, in my joy, I murmur, "There! 

" How Beautiful !' VTo feel no breast 
Exulting, with mine own to rest, 
In crags above the Eagle's nest ; — 

And watch with me the wondrous show, 
The gorgeous vision, passing slow 
- Through blue above aod green below ! 

VI. 

This robs from charm in earth and skies ! 
"We ask to see with kindred eyes, 
And rapture's self demands replies ; — 

Echoes from genial founts — a voice, 
That, fashioned by our spirit's choice, 
Sings out, when we would say, "Eejoice!" 

vn. 
"Would I might summon one to see. 
And drink the vision in with me — 
One dear one, dear exceedingly ! 

To whose young heart mine own might say 
" This is a God-appointed day, 
And all the world is ont at play. 

" And we will cunningly devise 

To see these sports of earth and skies, 

Each looking through the other's eyes." 

"W. GlLMOEE SlMMS. 



The defect of modern Art is in its spirit, not in its form. No- 
thing would be gained now by going back to the subjects of for- 
mer days, and painting Nativities, Biposos, and Martyrdoms. The 
time has passed by when these were the forms into which men's 
noblest thoughts naturally threw themselves, and to try to ex- 
press thus the feelings of the present age is just to put newwiue 
into old bottles. Every attempt of the kind has been a failure, 
and mast continue to be so. Even when Hunt painted the 
"Light of the World " he took a great step in a wrong direc- 
tion. The picture was perhaps the best work of modern genins, 
and was in certain respects quite different from anything that 
had been done before ; but at present, and for all foture time, 
it is a mistake to attempt to paint the face of Christ any more. 
There is no external form that will in the least represent 
the internal idea, such as it has now become. The subject lias 
passed ont of the sphere of Art, and should be at once aban- 
doned. — National Magazine. 



WOMAN NATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

THE IRISH WOMAN. 

The Irish are the victims of a geographical fatality. 
They should have taken up their abode io the gipsy 
districts of Andalusia, or in the lazzaroni quarters- of 
Sicily, or among the warm-hearted talkers of the Gas- 
cogne, and not in the matter-of-fact regions of Anglo- 
Saxon lands 1 The fact of a band of impulsive 
southerners, fall of sentiment, pitching their tents upon 
the hard material soil of Britain, can only be accounted 
for by the same law of opposites which induces a poetical 
girl to fall in love with a cold-hearted man of keen intel- 
lect, or which attracts a man of soaring mind towards a gay, 
trifling, insipid woman. Or, perchance it was that the Irish 
desired to go to a country where their dreamy nature might 
be strengthened through communion with a practical neigh- 
bor. Tet the apprenticeship which weak nations have to 
serve under the mastership of stronger neighbors is full of 
hardship and sadness. The weak enlist sympathy always. 
We never sympathize with the teacher who inflicts chas- 
tisement upon his pupil. In most cases we sympathize 
with the pupil. Who ever thinks of pitying Albion? 
She is strong : we feel that if all the diamonds are 
wrested from her crown, she has sufficient recuperative 
buoyancy and energy to ontlive the loss, and to begin 
afresh upon her career of universal commercial plunder. 
But Ireland we cannot refrain from pitying. Only think 
of Neapolitan lazzaroni revelling in a life of indolence 
and gaiety, sentenced to hard labor for life upon a farm in 
Tipperary. Dirty potatoes instead of frutti del mare; 
a low-back car instead of the rattling caleckt; John Bull 
as overseer instead of a benignant padre ; stony looks 
instead of friendly caresses ; hard taxes instead of bro- 
therly feeling. The fogs of the British Channel whistling 
in the throat of the Irishman, smothering his feelings, 
strangling the expression of his sentiment, putting a stop 
to his reveries, giving the death-blow to his poesy. 
" Don't staud lazy there," cry a thousand coarse Anglo- 
Saxon voices. " You cannot get one, .single loaf of bread 
with your sentiment." *' Go to work." " Learn how to' 
turn, an honest penny." "Work!" " Work 1" "Don't 
dream !" " WorkP* " Worhp " Work!" 

In this wise the poor fellows have been put to work for 
the last five hundred years or so ; but a most unsatisfac- 
tory result comes of this burlesque attempt to drill Celtic 
day-dreamers into practical Saxons ; a phenomenon of 
civilization has been produced which almost defies philoso- 
phic analysis. We shall presently come to the Irish 
woman ; but we must first glance at the circumstances 
that have presided over the formation of her character. 
We speak only now of the great masses of the Irish peo- 
ple, such as chiefly come to this country, and such as are 
in one sense mentally inferior to the children of culture. 
The cultivated Irish will be treated- separately. We will 
first dispose of the masses. Upon their character we find 
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the influences of the peculiar ordeal which they have 
undergone, aud which for generations past has left its 
mark with terrible force. In fact they show to what 
extent human nature can be crippled by injudicious 
management and adverse climatical and political circum- 
stances. 

In contemplating the general deteriorating influences 
upon the formation of anything like mental unity in the 
Irish character, the peculiar occupation and food -of the 
people must be borne in mind. Agriculture is a blessing 
to mankind, and constitutes one of the noblest occupa- 
tions to which man can devote himself— always, provided 
that the labor does not swallow up the laborer, and pota- 
toes and turnips are not considered of higher value than 
humanity. Under the English system of vesting the soil 
of the country in the descendants of the handful of fili- 
busters who first happened to get hold of it, the laborer 
has been totally merged in the labor ; the British gentry 
have been indifferent to the moral and mental development 
of the Irish agriculturist, so long as his hard work replen- 
ished their granaries, and splendid harvests added millions 
of wealth to their treasury. The masses of the Irish have 
thus for generations past occupied a not much higher 
social scale than the potato itself, with this remarkable 
difference, that while this humble vegetable was properly 
attended to, and no offensive weeds were allowed to inter- 
fere with its growth, sueh solicitude was withheld from its 
cultivator, he being allowed to live in a condition of the 
utmost slovenliness and filth. 

The squalid, miserable food upon which forages the masses 
of the Irish people have lived, has still more contributed 
to give a death-blow to the mental unity of their nature, 
especially as beverages of the most intoxicating character 
have presented a shocking contrast to food of the most 
emaciating description. Whisky and brandy find a cer- 
tain counterpoise in stomachs filled with battalions of oxen 
and other members of the brute creation. But in the Irish 
stomach there has been no such counterpoise. A refuse of 
diseased potatoes and decayed vegetables have ruled there 
supreme, with here and there a bit of meat as a treat on 
Sundays. No wonder that beastly drinking, so stupefying 
everywhere else, should have produced such fatal effects 
upon poor Ireland, and that this deplorable craving should 
have extinguished in many Irish minds the last redeeming 
link with humanity. 

How has woman fared in such a horrible state of civi- 
lization ? Not so unfortunately as one would be disposed to 
believe. Nowhere is woman's innate superior moral 
power so apparent as in the manner in which she struggles 
against adverse circumstances, if her lot happens to be 
cast among an unfortunate race. The Jewess presents a 
remarkable instance of this, and in a similar, althoiigh not 
so striking a degree, the Irish woman affords an evidence 
of the same womanly moral instinct. Not that repulsive 
scars are not painfully visible in the low Irish womanhood, 
but, on the whole, we find that woman's great virtues have 



flourished in the midst of mental 'desolation, ■actually 
seeming to have grown like flowers in the Wilderness, t» 
diffuse a fragrance of beauty over a pestilential atmosphere. 
Tenderness of sentiment, chivalric devotion to friends and 
relatives, chastity, and an indestructible faith, these are the 
qualities which distinguish the Irish Woman, aud which 
have rather been strengthened than weakened by the saf- 
ferings to which she has been subjected. It is above att 
the deeply-rooted religious sentiment, which is net guar- 
dian angel. The love which she bears to the Virgin Mary 
may be taken as an allegorical exponent of the manner in 
which female virtue and female religion are mystically 
blended in her mind. Superficial observers may be (dis- 
posed to cant at the intensity of a religious faith which 
borders almost upon superstition ; but as long as the think- 
ing faculties remain undeveloped, this vehement, emotional 
religious power constitutes the only redeeming element in 
semi-educated natures ; and without it we should have the 
most appalling moral anarchy, where we now have u posi- 
tive moral safeguard, which, for being the mere product : of 
unreflecting sentiment is not the less admirable in its influ- 
ence, and blessed in its results. Constant suffering has 
imparted to this sentiment a heart-rending and thrilling 
character. Poor souls 1 Excruciating poverty, which 
produces that peculiar state of mind most open to super- 
natural influences, has been vouchsafed to them in a boun- 
tiful degree. They are poor, and feel that the Lord is 
always with them, and this feeling glimmers in their eye 
with a nai've radiance of mystical consciousness. Their 
attitude in the church, which exhibits no more faithful 
attendant than the poor Irish woman, further explains this 
peculiar feeling. She is not alone drawn thither by a sen- 
timent of devotion ; she makes her appearance there as a 
peeress in her own right ; beneath her rags lurks a feeling 
of exultant pride, born of an instinctive consciousness of 
the inexpressibly great affinity between her own poor 
suffering heart, and that of the pious woman who wept 
over the lonely Saviour's grave. She has a right to be 
there ; she feels it ; and her very rags seem ennobled by 
this, magic touch of faith. The domestic affections are 
nurtured by the same religious sentiment ; and in the Irish 
Woman's love for her kindred she again manifests a striking 
resemblance to Eastern women, for failings in fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, or cousins seem rather to increase than to 
diminish her affection, through a deep sense of Christian 
charitableness, engrafted upon her heart by Christ's kindly 
disposition towards publicans and sinners. Nay, the hor- 
rible vice of drunkenness to which her male relatives are so 
frequently addicted, and which entails upon her so many 
sufferings, loses for ber, under this religious point of view, 
many of its monstrous features, and in some cases, indeed, 
finds in her a ready apologizer. There is in the poor 
Irish woman, in her resignation to her fate, in her kindli- 
ness toward her friends ; and in the poor Irish girl, in the 
jealousy with which she watches over her honor, and in the 
generosity Which she displays towards her parents, a touch- 
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ing pathos and a lyrical sadness, which words can but 
feebly express. 

We have watched the Irish in Ireland in 1841, 1849. 
The country was then prostrated by famine. Potatoes got 
tired of being healthy where all aronnd was decayed, and 
the disease which broke ont among these American vegeta- 
bles gave the death-blow to Paddy's stomach. Piles of 
dying. Celts were heaped upon the highways. Cork, 
Limerick, and other towns looked like so many lazzaretti, 
and the general aspect of the people suggested to the 
mind the worst features of the barbarism of the middle 
ages. Again, we have watched the poor Irish in London, 
where, in the dark alleys between the Strand and Holborn, 
and scattered all oyer the most miserable districts of the 
huge metropolis, they are fonad weltering in wild, riotous, 
titanic filth. We find them again here in this country ; 
but in all instances, the poor Irish woman comes before ns 
infinitely superior to the Irishman ; and praying, and 
soothing, and hoping, while he is cursing, and groaning, 
and desponding. 

But it must be admitted that this innate moral beauty 
is not always reflected in her appearance ; for this, in many 
instances, falls mightily short of sesthetical calculations ; 
still the jumble of ecstatic and kindly emotion which 
agitates her soul, forming a burlesque contrast to the 
confusion of thought that bewilders her mind, often illumi- 
nates her countenance with character that shiues with 
great pathetic effect upon the background of her social 
position. Nowhere is the bluutness of artistic perception 
so painfully evident as in the artist's backwardness in 
seizing hold of the picturesque points of character which 
the aspect of the lower Irish woman unfolds. How pain- 
ful to think that such things can be seen daily in the 
streets, without starting ideas of endless association in the 
minds of artists, who, instead of grappliug with the extra- 
ordinary life around them, ever rush to Borne, to copy for the 
hundred thousandth time a used-up Venus or a drowsy 
Madonna 1 Look at the poor Irish woman's countenance, 
as' ready to glow with religious rapture as to burn in beg- 
garly frenzy. Follow her from the Battery to Church 
street, with as many babes creeping about her as she can 
well convey, awakening in the observant passer-by feelings 
of pity and commiseration, as she walks on with a kind of 
stolid self-possession, with a crazy pluck inherent in every 
movement, looking, indeed, as if her wretched condition 
was the normal state of humanity, and evidently bearing 
her cross with commendable good humor. If this is not a 
subject for a picture, then all what we read of Hogarth 
and Rembrandt must be blotted out from the pages of Art 
history. There is something in this low Irish womanhood, 
which contains not only picturesque elements for the 
genius of the artist, but also generous characteristics 
appealing to the sympathy of the good and the gentle. 
See the steamer carrying bundles of drafts to old Erin, to 
the order of. old folks at home I Behold the poor Irish 
Mary or Bridget saving every available cent of her 



wages, and pouring the money into the lap of distant 
friends I And now come, dear reader, let us peep into one 
of the poor Irish homes. The locality is indifferent. 
Galway answers as well as Brooklyn, and Liverpool as 
well as New York. Like the Jews and the gipsies, the 
Irish woman changes not, and the Irish home of .the 
poorer classes preserves its time-hallowed features of con- 
fusion, in all lands and under all circumstances. That con- 
fusion is great indeed. As you enter the house you find 
your progress impeded at the outset by little half-naked 
urchins swarming around you, and by. some old woman, 
who, half-kneeling, half-scrubbing, barricades the staircase, 
leaving you in doubt whether her movement is theological 
or domestic. As you enter the chief room all kinds of 
bedding are strewn on the floor, smoking kettles rattle over 
the fire-place, pictures of the crucifixion are pasted upon 
the wall, over the mantel-piece, near the bnst of the "Virgin 
Mary. The mistress of the house is all smiles, but cannot 
talk to you, as her father, who lies drunk on one of the 
beds, requires her attention ; a perfectly naked little 
juvenile Irishman in a frolie jumps upon your lap ; 
barely recovering from this shocking crisis, you are sud- 
denly startled by a deep groan, which proceeds from the 
throat of the old man's wife, who has just received a con- 
jugal kick, which all the skill of the daughter could not 
ward off ; still greater is your excitement when, in the 
midst of the general turmoil, the mistress of the house 
invites you to take tea with her, — with a rosy seraphic look, 
and evidently in a blessed state of ignorance as to the 
impression produced on your mind by her domestic arrange- 
ments. After a little while three or four old women grope 
their way in, and as soon out again. They are begging. 
Then a yonng girl toddles in, and receives a loud, noisy 
kiss from the mouth of her sister. Again a knock. This 
time a policeman, a friend of the family. Last night he 
caught a chap, who is the. old man's cousin and a relation 
of the priest. The woman of the house is all ears ; she 
has forgotten all about the tea and you, and you thank 
God if you get out of the ugly tenement while she is list- 
ening to the tale of the officer. Now with all this 
revolting reality, and in spite of the impressions produced 
by the filth and chaos of the dirty hovel you go from, yon 
are sensible of a growing respect for the gentle and kindly 
poor Irish woman, who is the gleam of sunshine ou a 
waste of misery. 

But we must turn now to the more educated classes, and 
conclude with a few characteristics of those found in fami- 
lies that, for hundreds of years back, have been refined by 
devotion to professional or other pursuits more intellectual 
than trading or a tillage of the soil. There are undoubt- 
edly some Irish females whose minds are far above the level 
of the poor uncultivated class, whose forlorn position we 
have alluded to at some length ; there are gentlewomen in 
the midst of all nations. Generally speaking, however, 
and taking the common run of Irish womanhood, bnt com- 
paratively few Irish women of this stamp — such as consti- 
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tute the delight of the society of Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
and Waterford — are to be encountered here. They are dotted 
about in the social circles of the landed gentry and profession- 
al ranks of Britain, and in them we find every quality of head 
and heart blended into almost ideal significance. The 
excessive sentiment which in the lower classes appears 
repulsive in its crudity, is here made attractive through 
the delicate ministration of culture. The same kind and 
generous feelings which vibrate in the heart of the lowest 
Irish woman, thrills in the soul of her superior sister, but 
the music is as different as that between Christy's Min- 
strels and Beethoven's symphonies. We find the same 
loyalty to the Virgin Mary and to Christ crucified ; but 
again the sentiment differs from that of the lower order of 
Celtic women as the accomplished sisters of charity, who 
affectionately clustered around St. Theresa of Spain, dif- 
fered from the religious rabble who, yelling and screaming, 
accompanied Walter the Penniless to the Holy Sepulchre. 
The exuberant fancy which in a poor Irish woman runs 
wild .upon a priest or a drunken husband, is, with the 
refined, chastened by intellect and. crowned by grace. 
Especially among the southern Irish ladies do we find 
these beau ideals of womanhood ; women that combine 
common sense with vivacity, and grace with sensibility — 
women whose delicacy of sentiment is ennobled by an 
instinctive - recognition of the elementary principles of 
feminine nature. Such women do not abound ; their num- 
ber is limited. To alliances with such women England 
owes many of the great statesmen, soldiers, scholars, 
and poets that have graced and developed her civilization. 



LEAVES. 

Flutteeino and quivering to the ground, 
Like gems from monarch's crown, 
The leaves fall down, 

With a faint, rustling sound. 

Crimson, and emerald, and gold ; 

A beauteous shower of death ; 

The sinking breath 
Of the year's fame, untold. 

So laurel leaves from poet's head, 

The wafture of time's wing 

To earth must bring, 
All pale, and sere, and dead. 

Away ! the fame is not the fruit ! 

The fame is not the seed ! 

Leaves fall indeed, 
Yet never can take root. 

But lovely thoughts can never die ; 

Though time and fame may pass 

Like breath on glass, 
They live eternally. 



THE TWO PEE-EAPHAEIITISMS. 

CONCLUDED. 

The sculptor of the Brotherhood, whose works have 
now to be described, is Thomas Woolner, who has applied 
the principles of Art, which, in common with his compeers, 
he felt to be the truth, to carving in marble, when they 
had to deal with the gorgeousness of colors. Numerically 
the greater part of his works have been medallion portraits, 
— and never has that sort of sculpture .been more nobly 
employed ; — posterity will look upon this age as fortunate 
in possessing a sculptor whose admirable skill will band 
down to them the solid truth, the unsophisticated fact, and 
the noblest thought of his labors, and moreover, will con- 
gratulate itself upon having such inestimable records of 
some of the greatest men of this age, which his portraits 
will then become. Amongst others, it will be sufficient to 
state the names of Wordsworth, Thomas Carlyle, Alfred 
Tennyson, and Robert Browning, as the subjects of his 
sculptures. The portrait of Wordsworth, which is over 
the tomb at Grasmere, is of his work ; also, two medallions 
of Carlyle ;. two medallions and a marble bust of Tenny- 
son ; and a medallion of Robert Browning are of it. AH 
these medallions have been cast in bronze (oh I fortnnate 
future), and will bear his name, if for this alone, through 
equal times with theirs. 

And it is impossible to conceive anything more loyal 
(that is the word), or more nobly honest and manly than 
these portraits j nor of this alone, which might be a mere - 
matter of execution, though of the noblest, but there is a 
vigorous depth and a grave repose, united with the most 
delicate execution, the most exquisite finish, and keenest 
perception of character, which goes down into the very 
heart of the man whom he has to represent. The breadth 
and solidity of the style of the Theseus are here united 
with the human character of the early mediaeval sculptures, 
many of which exhibit the only means of forming even a 
comparison with these sculptures. It is the fact of their 
excessive humanity which endows them with such wonderful 
interest, we get into sympathy with them as we do with 
Titian's portraits. It is the good fortune of sculpture, 
by means of casts, that it may be spread over the world, 
and every one feel without stint the same pleasure that 
we do in looking at these works ; which are not less valua- 
ble as works of Art than they are as portraits. Among 
other English notabilities are medallions of Coventry Pat- 
more and the Right Hon. Stephen Lushlngton. 

Two years of Woolner's professional life have been spent 
in Australia, where he executed portraits of Governor La 
Trobe, Dr. Godfrey Howitt, etc., of Melbourne ; and at 
Sydney — the* Governor-General, Sir C. Fitzroy, Sir C. 
Nicholson, Sir W. Macartney, Admiral King, and W. C. 
Wentworth, J. Macarthur, J. Martin, Esqs., and many 
others ; all these exhibit the same boldness and life-like 
character as those already referred to, and as works of Art 
are equally valuable. 

The chiefest of his portrait works is the bust of Tenny- 



